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EFEINGAZ,. 
Barney O’RierJon was the owner and com. 
mander of a fishing hooker in the port of Kins. 
ale; and having heard of the good luck of Ter. 
ry O'Sullivan in his disposing of a cargo of'scal- 
peens at Fingal, Barney resolved to proceed 
thither with a quantity totry his own luck, as 


thought too much of his own skill in navigating 
his little craft—having been brought up a fish. 


to inquire the way to Fingal of any one, much 


BIRNEX O°RIERDONS TRIP wo think yourself. Confound your stupid head, 


can’t you tell what brings you here ?’—and so 
| the ship proceeded on its course. 

In four days more, however, the provisions 
| in the little hooker began to fail, and they were 
| obliged to have recourse to scalpeens for susten. 
}ance; and then Barney got scriously uneasy at 








Jess of ‘Terry O'Sullivan, who was 2 rival fish. 


































hisown. An American brig was anchored at} 
} 
Kinsale, waiting the wind to proceed on her) 


mc was going. 
hom the vessel. 


‘To Bengal!’ was the answer | 
To Fingal thought Barncy. | 
‘Say nothing, boys, and we’lltry our luck di. | 
rectly” Barney lost no time in loading his lit- 
tle craft well with scalpocens, and at the same 
time pulting plenty of praties and a jug or two 
of whiskey on board. In duc time the brig 
» weighed her anchor and was on her course,— 


ished to bchold the hooker at their stern on 
the 6th morning after they had Icft the channel. 
‘Tooker ahoy ? cricd the mate; ‘where yo 
bound ? 

‘Why, sure, an il’s no matter where a poor 
min like me id be goin,’ said Barney. 

‘Only I'm curious to know what the deuce 
you've been following my ship for the last week ? 
‘Follyin’ your ship !—Why, thin, do you think 
it’s follyin’ yiz I am ! 

‘It’s very like it,’ said the captain. 

‘Why, did two people nivir thravel the same 
road before 7” 

‘I don’t say they didn’t; but there is a great 
difference between a ship of seven hundred tons 
and a hooker.’ 

‘Oh, as to that matther,’ said Barney, ‘the 
same high road sarvesa coach and fcur and a 
low back car, thravellin’ tinker, an’ a lord on 
horseback. Don’t you know that somctimes 
Vessels is bound to sail undher sayeret ordhers ?” 
‘tid Barney, endeavoring to fail the question by 
bandinage. 

There was a universal laugh from the deck of 
the ship at the idea of a fishing boat sailing un- 
der secret orders; for by this time the whole 
broadside of the yessel was crowded with grin- 
mouths and wondering eyes at Barney and 
us boat, 


‘Oh, it'sa thrifle makes fools laugh,’ said Bar. 
ney, 

‘Take care, my fine fellow, that you don’t be 
Aughing at the wromg side of your mouth be. 
re long, as I’ve a notion that you’re cursedly 


in ° ‘ " 
the wrong box, as curning a fellow as you 





| the length of the voyag2, and the still likely 


hesaid. But he knew little of geography, and || greater length for any thing he could sec to the 


‘contrary, and urged at last by his own alarms 
| and those of his companions, he was enalJed as 


erman of Kinsale—and Barney was too proud | the wind was light, to gain on the ship; and 
|| when alongside, he demanded a parley with the 


| captain. 


crman. Barney, however, hitupon a plan of | The captain on hearing that the little ‘hardy 
hooker,’ as she got christened, was under his Ice 
/came on deck; and as soonashe showed him 
voyage; Barney hailed her and enquired where | 


sclf, Barney cried out— 
‘Why thin, captain dear, do you expect to be 


i there soon ?? 


‘Where ?’ said the captain. 
‘Oh, you know yourself,’ said Barney. 
‘Iv’s well for me I do,’ said the captain. 





‘Thruc for you indeed, your honor,’ said Bar- 


| ney in the most insinuating tone ; ‘but whin will 
| be at the end o° your voyage, captain, jewel ?” 
The captain and hands ere, however, astonish. || 


‘I dare say in about yhree months,’ said the 
captain, 

‘Oh, Holy Mother! ejaculated Barney ; ‘three 
months; arrah it’s jokin’ you are captain dear, 
and only want to freken me.’ 

‘How should I frighten you?’ asked the cap- 
tain. 

‘Why, thin, your honor, to tell God’s thruth, 
I keerd you wor goin’ there; an’ as I wanted 
to go there too, I thought I could’nt do better 
nor to folly a knowledgeable gintleman like 
yourself, and save myself the trouble iv finding 
it out.’ 

‘And where do you think I am going ?’ said 
the captain. 

‘Why, thin,’ said Barney, ‘isn’t it to Fingal ? 

‘No,’ said the captain ; ‘’tisto Bengal.’ 

‘Oh! said Barney, ‘what'll [do now atall at 
all ?? 

The captain ordered Barney on deck, as he 
wislied to have some conversation with him on 
what he very naturally considered a most extra. 
ordinary adventure. Heaven help the captain ! 
He knew little of Irishmen, or he would not have 
been so astonished. Barney made his appear. 
ance. Puzzling questions, and more puzzling 
answers, followedin quick succession between 
the commander and Barney, who, in the midst 
of his dilemma, stamped about, thumped his 
head, squeezed his caubeen into all manner of 
shapes, and vented his despair anathematically— 

‘Oh! my heavy hathred to you, you tarnal 
thief iv a long sailor—It’s a purty scrape yiv led 
me into. I tho’t it was Fingal he said, and now 
[ hear itis Bingal. Oh! the divil sweep you 





for navigation ;—why did I moddle or make wid 











you atall at all! and my curse light on you, 
Terry O'Sullivan, why did I ever come across 
you, you onlooky vagabond, to put sich thoughts 
into my head! And so it’s Bingal, and not 
Fingal, you're goin’ to, captain ? 

‘Yes, indeed, Paddy.’ 

‘An mightI be so bowld to say, captain, is 
Bingal much farther nor Fingal ?” 

‘A trifle or so, Paddy.’ 

‘Och, thin millia, murther, weirasthru, how’ll 


Liver get there atall at all? roared out poor 
| Barney. 


‘By turning about, and getting back the road 
you’ve come as fast you can,’ 

‘Isit back? Oh! Queen iv heaven! an how 
will I iver get back ? said the bewildered Bar. 
ney. 

‘Then you don’t know your course, it appears? 

‘Oh, faix, I know it iligant as long as your 
honor was before me.’ 

‘But don’t you know your course back ” 

‘Why indeed, not tosay rightly all out, your 
honor.’ 

‘Can’t you steer ?’ said the captain. 

‘The divil a betther hand ata tiller in all Kin- 
sale,’ said Barney with his usual brag. 

‘Well, so far so good,’ said the captain ; ‘and 
you know the points of the compass—you have 
have a compass, I suppose ?” 

‘A compass, by my soul, an’ it’s not let alone, 
a compass, but a pair o’ compassos I have, that 
my brother the carpintuir, left me for a keepsake 
when he wint abroad; but, indeed, as fur the 
points o’ them, I can’t say much, for the childher 
spylt thim intirely, rootin holes in the flure.’ 

‘Confound your thick head !’ said the captain. 
‘Why, what an ignoramus you must be, not to 
know what a compass is, and you at sca all your 
life? Do you even know the cardinal points ?* 

‘The cardinals! faix an it’s a great respect I 
have for them, your honor. Sure, a’rn’t they 
belongin’ to the pope ?” 

‘Confound you, you blockhead! roared the 
captain in a rage—twould take the patience of 
the Pope and the cardinals, and the cardinal 
virtues intothe bargain, to keep one’s temper 
with you. Do you know the four points of the 
wind ? 

‘I do and more.’ 

‘Well, never mind more, but let us stick to 
four. You're sure you know the four points of 
the wind ?’ 

‘By dad, it would bea quare thing if a seafar. 
in’? mon, did’nt know somethin’ about the wind, 
any how.’ 

‘Well, Paddy,’ said the captain, after trying to 
persuade him to come along with the ship, ‘“‘as 
you aro determined to go back, in spite of all I 
can say, you must attend to me while I give you 
as simple instructions as I can. You say you 
know the four points of the wind, North, South, 
East and West.’ 
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*Y is, sir.’ 

‘How do you know the.a, for I must see that 
you are not likely to make a mistake. How do 
you know the points ?” 

‘Why, you see sir, the sun God, bless it, rises 
in the aist and sets inthe west, which stands to 
raison, and when you stand bechuxt the aist and 
the west, the north is fornist you.’ 

‘And when the north isforninst you, as you 
say, is the east on your right or your left hand ?” 

‘On the right hand your honor.’ 

‘Well, I see you know that much, however, 
Now,’ said the captain, ‘the moment you leave 
the ship you must steer a nor-east course, and 
you will make some land, near home, in about 
a week, if the wind holds as it is now, and it is 
likely to do so ; but mind me, if you turn out of 
your course inthe smallest degree, you are a 
lost man.’ 

*Many thanks to your honor.’ 

‘And how are you off for provisions ?” 

‘Why, thin, indeed, in the regard o’ that same 
we are in th2 heighth of distress, for excepting 

scalpeens, sorra taste passed our lips these four 
days.’ 

‘Oh, you poor devils! said the commander in 
a tone of sincere commiseration, ‘I'll order you 
some provisions on board, before you start.’ 

‘Long life to your honor! and I'd like to drink 
the health of so noble a jintleman.’ 

‘I understand you, Patrick ;—you shall have 
grog too.’ 

*‘Musha, the Heavens shower blessins on you, 
I pray the Virgia Mary, and the twelve Apos- 
tles, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, not for- 

gettin’ Saint Patrick.’ 

‘Thank you, Paddy ; but keep all your prayers 
for yourself, for you need them all to help you 
home again.’ 

‘Oh! never fear whin the thing is to be done, 
Tl do it by dad, with a hoart anda half.’ 

‘Now, then, Barney, the sooner you turn your 
face towards home, the better,’ said the captain ; 
‘since you will go, there is no need in losing 
more time. Are you sure you remember my 
directions.’ 

‘Troth, an I'll nivir forget them to the day of 
my death, and is bound to pray, more betoken, 
for you and yours.’ 

‘Don’t mind praying for me till you get home, 
Barney ; but answer me, how are you to steer 
when you shall leave me ?” 

‘The nor.aist coorse, your honor; that’s the 
coorse agin the world.’ 

‘Remember that! never alter the course till 
you see land—let nothing turn you out of a 
north east course.’ 

‘Troth, an’ that id be a dirty turn, that it was 
yourself that ordered it. O no, [ll defend my 
life and the nor-aist coorse,and God help any 
one that comes betune me an’ it—I’d run him 
down if he was my father.’ 

‘Well, good bye, Barney,’ 

‘Good bye, and God bless you, your honor, 
and send you safe.’ 

‘That’s a wish you want more for yourself, 
Barney—never fear for me, but mind yourself 
well.’ 

*Oh, sure I’m as good as at home, wanst I 
know the way, barrin’ the wind is contrary; 
sure the nor-aist coorse ’ill do the business com- 
plate.’ And so saying, Barney descended the 





ship's side, and once more assumed the helm of 
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the ‘hardy hooker.’ 

The two vesscls now separated on their oppo- 
site courses. What a contrast their relative sit. 
uations afforded! Proudly the ship bore away 
under her lofty and spreading canvass, cleaving 
the billows before her, manned by an able crew, 
and under the guidance of experienced officers 
—the finger of science to point the course of her 
progr.ss, the faithful chart to warn her of the 
hidden rock and the shoal, the log-line and the 
quadrant to measure her march and prove her 
position. The poor little hooker cleft not the 
billows, each wave lifted heron its crest like a 
sea bird; but three inexperienced fishermen to 
manage her; no certain means to guide them 
over the vast ocean they had to traverse, and 
the holding of the ‘fickle wind,’ the only chance 
of their escape from perishing in the wilderness 
of waters. By the one, the feeling excited is 
supremely that of man’s power. But the other, 
of his*uttcr helplessness. To the one, the ex- 
panse of ocean could scarcely be considered 
‘trackless. ‘To the other, it wasa waste indeed. 

Yet the cheer that burst from the ship at part. 
ing was answered as gaily from the hooker as 
though the odds had not been so fearfully against 
| her, and no blither heart beat on board the ship 
than that of Barney O’Rierdon. 

Happy the light.-heartedness of my poor coun. 





_trymen! They have often need of all their 
buoyant spirits!’ How kindly they have been 
‘fortified by nature ogainst the assaults of adver. 
silty ; and if they blindly rush into danger, they 
cannot be denied the possession of gallant hearts 
to fight their way out of it if they can. 

Buteach hurrah became less audible. By 
degress the cheers dwindled into faintness, and 
finally were lost in the eddies of the breeze. 

The sense of utter Joneliness and desolation 
had not come upon Barney until now; but he 
put hig trust in the goodness of Providence, and 
in a ferventinward outpouring of prayer, re- 
signed himself to the care of his Creator. 

The night fell, and Barney stuck to the helm 
as long as nature could sustain want of rest, and 
then left in charge of one of his companions, 
with particular directions how to steer, and or- 
dered, if any change in the wind occurred, that 
they should instantly awaken him. He could 
not sleep long however; the fever of anxiety 
was upon him, and the morning had not long 
dawned when he awoke. 

Nothing particular occurred for the four suc- 
ceeding days, during which time Barney most 
religiously observed his nor aist coorse, but the 
third day produced a new and important event. 
A sail was discovered on the horizon, and in the 
direction Barney was steering, and a couple of 
hours made him tolerably certain that the vessel 
in sight was an American ; for though it is need. 
less to say he was not very conversant with such 
matters, yet from the frequeucy of his seeing 
American traders to Ireland, his eye had become 
sufficiently accustomed to their lofty and taper- 
ing spars, and peculiar smartness of rig, to sat- 
isfy him that the ship before him was of Trans- 
atlantic build ; nor was he wrong in his conjec- 
ture. 





Barney now determined on a maneeuvre, clas- 
sing him among the first tacticians at securing 





a goodretreat. He calculated the American 




















vessel was bound to Ireland, and as she lay al. 
most as directly in the way of his “nor 
coorse’ as the West India brig, he bore up ang 
spoke her. 

He was answered by a shrewd Yankee cap. 
tain. 

‘Faix an it’s right glad I am to see your hon. 
or agin,’ said Barncy. 

The Yankee had never been to Ireland, ang 
told Barney so, but that a pilot was wanted for 
Cove. 

*You know Cove ? said the American. 

‘Is it the Cove o? Cork why ?” 

‘Yes.’ 

‘I was bred and born there, and pilots as 
many ships into Cove as any other two min out 
of it.’ 

Barncy thus sheltered his falsehood under tho 
idiom of his language. 

‘But what brought you so far out to sea? 
asked the captain. 

‘We wor lyin’ out lookin’ for ships that wan. 
ted pilots, and there kem one of the terriblest 
gales o’ wind off the land, an’ blew us to say 
out intirely, an’ that’s the way iv it, your honor,’ 

‘I calculate we gota share ofthe same galo ; 
’twas from the nor-east.’ 

‘Oh directly! said Barney; ‘faith you'ro 
right enough, ‘twas the nor-aist coorse we wor 
an Sire enough; but no matther now that w 
ve met with you—sure we'll have a job home 
any how.’ 

‘Well, get aboard then,’ said the American. 

‘I will ina minit, yer honor, whin I just spake 
a word to my comrades here.’ 

‘Why sure it’s not goin’ to turn pilot you are? 
said Jemmy, in his simplicity of heart. 

‘Whist, you maudhaun ? said Barney, ‘or I'll 
cut the tongue out of you. Now, mind me, 
Pother; you dow’t understan’ navigashin’ and 
the various braches o’ knowledge, and so all you 
have to do is to follow the ship whin I get into 
her, and I'll show youthe way home,’ 

Barney then got aboard the Amerivan ship, 
and begged of the captain, that as he had been 
out at sea solong, and had gone through ‘a 
power o’ hardships intirely,’ that he would be 
permitted to go below and turn in to take a sleep 
‘for in throth, it’s myself and sleep that’s strayn- 
gers,’ said Barney ;—‘an’ if your honor’ll be 
plazed, I'll be thankful if you wont let them 
disturb me until ’m wanted—for sure, till you 
see the land, there’s nouse for me in life, 20’ 
throth I want a sleep sorely.’ 

Barney’s request was granted, and it will not 
be wondered at, that after so much fatigue of 
mind and body, he slept profoundly for four and 
twenty hours. He then was called, for land 
was in sight ; and when he came on deck, tlie 
captain rallied him upon the potency of his som- 
niferous qualities, and ‘calculated’ he had never 
met any one who could sleep “four and twenty 
hours on a stretch before.’ 

‘Oh, sir,’ said Barney, rabbing his cyes whieh 
were still a little hazy, ‘whiniver I go to sleep, 
I pay attintion to it? 

The land was soon neared, and Barney p" 
im charge of the ship, when he ascertained the 
first landmark he was acquainted with; but 
when the Head of Kinsale hove in sight, Barney 
gave a ‘who,’ and cut a Gaper that astonished 
the Yankees and was quite inexplicable to the™ 
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— 
though we flattered ourselves, it is not to those 


who do Barney the favor of reading his adven- 
tures. 

‘Oh! there you are, darlint ould head! and’ 
where’s the head like you! troth it’s little I 
thought I'd ever set cyes on your good-lookin’ 
faytures agin,’ 

In such half-muttered exclamations did Bar- 
ney apostrophise each well known point of his’ 
native shore, and, when opposite tho harbor of, 
Kinsale, he spoke the hooker, that was somce-! 
what astern, and ordered Jemmy and Peter to 
put in there, and tell Molly immediately that he: 
was come back, and would be with her as soon. 
as he could after piloting the ship into Cove. 

The hooker put into Kinsale, and Barney 
sailed the ship into Cove. It was the first ship 
he had ever aeted as pilot for,and his old luck 
attended him; no accident befel his charge, 
and what was more extraordinary, he made the 
American believe he was actually the most 
skilful pilot on the station. So Barney pocket- 
ed his pilot’s fee, and swore the Yankee was a 
gentleman, for which the republican did not 
thank him, wished him good bye, and then push- 
ed his way home with what moncy Barney 
swore was the easiest made money he ever had 
in hislife. So Barney got himself paid for pi- 
loling the ship that showed him the way home. 
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From the Graham Journal. 
WHAT IS BEAUTY? 

We seem to have strange ideas of beauty in 
these degenerate times. The young miss, who 
begins to realize the rising ambition of exciting 
interest and admiration, desires a fine complex. 
ion, abeautiful skin. ‘To attain her object she 
eats slate pencils, chalk and charcoal, and 
other absorbents; and is very careful noi to ex. 
pose herself to the influence of the sun and the 
fresh breezes of heaven. United with the de. 
sire ofa beautiful skin in such cases, is that of 
a fashionable form, a slender waist, that reminds 
one of the wasp or the hour-glass. Appliances 
arc resorted to which effectually compress 
those parts, which ought in a peculiar sense, to 
have their natural action. The lungs are thus 
made to perform their functidn in a confined 
space, many of the air cells are crushed, their 
capillaries are obliterated, consequently the ac- 
tion of the heart is impeded, and the blood is 
imperfectly arterialized or revivified, and as a 
necessary result, the various secretions or as- 
similations, essential to the perfection of the 
body, are not performed with integrity. 

Now such a person will soon attain delicacy 
of skin so far as destitution of the roscate hue of 
health, is concerned. But she must entirely 
fail of sccuring truc beauty of complexion. The 
Complexion which results from eating slate pen. 
Cilg, confectionary &c., andfrom tight lacing, 
lo the eye of the physician and the physiol. 
gist, indicates anything else but health or beau- 
'y. ‘To such an eye such a complexion hangs 
Cut the fearful signal of premature decay, sick. 
ness and death. Parents should awake to the 
‘vils which beset their daughtcrs, and when 
they discover the pale and colorless skin, they 
should seek out the cause, and resolutely apply 


cause has a death warrant in the sphere of its 
influence. 

Young Misses easily fall into pernicious hab- 
its of eating hurtful articles, and they do it ina 
clandestine way, to elude the vigilant eye of the 
parent. They cannot, however, escape detec- 
tion, where the parent or teacher possesses a 
little physiological or pathological knowledge. 
For nature is sure to hang out her signals of 
warning and distress. ‘To these signals, the 
parent and instructor should direct a watchful 
eye, and apply with a firm and resolute hand 
the appropriate remedy to the evil. What is 
beauty? It cannot be manufactured by the 
processes Of art. Whatever is styled beauty 
which is acquired by such means, gains the ap- 
pellation by a false taste anda false standard. 
Beauty may be manufactured to some extent, 
but itinust be done by calling into legitimate 
action, the wonder-working powers of nature. 
Ascertain and study the laws of life, health and 
disease, and conform the entire process to the 
former ; and beauty, as far as it is possible to 
produce it, will appear in all its chaste attrac- 
tions in the person. Give the lungs all the 
space that God designed they should have.— 
Give them pure air, and a vital fluid -made o 
suitable materials. Keep the skin clean and 
active, by ablutions and proper exercise. Keep 
the mind well balanced and rightly directed by 
truth, and the heart pure and exercised by good 
will towards man, and piety towards God. In 
a word, yield obedience to the laws which God 
has revealed in the body, mind and heart in his 
holy word; and beauty in the highest degree 
will be secured. An alteration as it merely re- 
lates to food, will produce astonishing results 
for the better, as numerous well-attested cases 
demonstrate. Simply adopting a plain, veget- 
able and farinaceous diet, and avoiding the use 
of butter and all] fat, tea, coffee, and other stim- 
ulants, and drinking cold water as the only bev- 
erage, will do more to increase the beauty of 
the person than all the cosmetics and washes 
that were ever invented. Young ladies, will 
you try it, on correct principles ? 

Woman is an almighty tough animal, any 
way you can fix her. ‘Take an honest ox, and 
enclose his sides with corsets, after the manner 
of our fashionable ladies, and he would labor, 
indeed, but it would be—for breath. 
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THE ESSAYIST. 








For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
COVE TOUSNESS, 
If we peruse the records of sacred or profane, 
ancient or modern history, we shall find that 
coyetousness, or ‘an inordinate desire of obtain. 
ing and possessing some supposed good,’ has 
been a ruling passion in man ever since he was 
created. This unhallowed affection was the 
first display which was made of rebellion against 
God ; for we are informed in the scriptures that 
our first parents by coveting the fruit of ‘the 
tree of knowledge’ lost their high standing and 
were driven from Eden’s blissful garden. And 
how melancholy a reflection it is that at the pre. 
sent day, while Christianity is shedding its be- 
nign influence over this our favored land, neither 








h 
the remedy, They may be assured that the 


reason nor religion has yet availed to arrest this 
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avaricious spirit, and to teach mahkind wherein 
their real interest li When we consider that 


Christianity bas subsisted in the world more than 
eighteen hundred years, that during the first pe. 
riods of its existcnce its progress was rapid, that 
many were ‘turned from darkness to light, and 
from the worship of dumb idols to serve the liv. 
ing God,’ we are led to ask, Whence has arisen 
this great apostacy from primitive Christianity ? 
Let us examine for a few moments some of the 
leading features of covetousness, and see whether 
it is notone and an important one among the 
many evils cxisting in our community, and one 
that has had and still has a powerful tendency 
to lead the mind of manastray. We find cov- 
etousness displaying itself in a variety of differ. 
ent ways, even among professing Christians—in 
gratifying a desire for ostentatious display, in 
their various mercantile transactions, in cases of 
bankruptcy under the pretence of providing suit- 
able portions for their children, and in hundreds 
of other ways; all which are inconsistent with 
the Christian religion, as appears from the nu- 
merous cautions and exhortations in the Scrip. 
ture on this subject. And besides these and 
many other unhallowed propensities, it leads to 
falsehood and injustice, destroys tenderness of 
conscience, leads to the indulgence of murderous 
wishes, perverts the administration of justice, 
prevents the extension of the Christian church, 
transforms ministers of religion into courtly 
syCophants, inclines men. to presemption and 
self-sufficiency, obstructs the general improve. 
ments of socicty, and finally leads to a denial of 
the Supreme Being. Covetousness is not only 
inconsistent with the idca of our redemption by 
the blood of Christ, but it.is declared to be an im. 
passable barrier to the kingdom of heaven. ‘Be 
not deceived,’ says the great apostle Payto the 
Gentiles, ‘for neither fornicators, nor idolators, 
nor thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor 
revilers, nor extortioners, shall inherit the king. 
domof God?’ And the apostle Peter declares in 
reference to Christians that ‘they are fot redeem. 
ed with corruptible things, as silver and gold, 
but with the precious blood of Christ, as a lamb 
without blemish and without spot.’ In another 
place we find St. Paul branding this propensity 
with the name of idolatry; ‘Let not covetous.. 
ness,’ says he to the Ephesians, ‘be once named 
among you as becoming saints; for this ye 
know, that no covetous man, who is an idolator, 
hath any inheritance in the kingdom of Christ 
and of God’ One would think that if many at 
the present day who call themselves Christians, 
and make a flaming profession of religion, were 
seriously to reflect upon the above and other 
like passages of “Scripture, it would have a ten. 
dency toawaken them from the state of lethargy 
into which they appear to have fallen. How 
strange that any man who believes in the im- 
mortality of the soul, and in its redemption by 
the blood of Jesus Christ, should by duping his 
mind to the ‘beggarly elements’ and an accursed 
thirst for gold render himself entirely unfit for 
engaging in the sublime exercises of the heav- 
enly world, and for relishing the enjoyments of 
that ‘inheritance which is incorruptible, undefi- 
led, and that fadeth not away 


‘Oh cursed lust of gold ! when for thy sake 
The fool throws op his interest in both worlds, — 





First starved in this, then damned in that to come!’ 
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SO _______ 

There are, I think we may conclude, very few 
subjects about which so many erroneous opin. 
ions prevail, as that of the proper distribution 
and application of wealth. Every man seems 
disposed to look upon himself asa kind of inde- 
pendent being, invested as it were with a sove- 
reign right ‘to do with his own as he pleases ;’ 
to give or not to give, as himself shall judge ex. 
pedient. But I think, upon a more minute sur. 
vey of the subject, we shall find that it is time, 
and high time, for those who profess te be Chris. 
tians to entertain nobler and more exalted views 
upon this subject, agreeably to the instructions 
of their blessed Saviour and the example of his 
faithful prophets and apostles. ‘If thy brother 
be waxen poor and fallen into decay, then thou 
shalt relieve him ; thou shalt open thy hand wide 
and shalt surely lend him sufficient for his need 
in that which he wanteth.’ And again: ‘Charge 
them that are rich in this world that they do 
good, that they be rich in good works, ready to 
distribute and willing to communicate” This 
blessed principle of promoting a reciprocal in- 
terchange of kindly affections, was the spirit by 
which the primitive Christians were actuated 
when ‘none of them said that ought of the 
things he possessed was his own.’ They felt 
the truth and efficacy of the maxim of their 
Divine Master, ‘It is more blessed to give than to 
receive.’ Until Christians are actuated by a 
spirit of sincere love for their fellow creatures, 
until they become willing to contribute amply 
of the good things that have been bestowed upon 
them by a kind Providence, we need not look 
for a very wide spread of the doctrines of the 
Gospel nor for the renovation of society. But 
when this comes to be the Christian’s sphere of 
action, when it becomes every one’s concern to 
endeavor to hasten that glorious day when ‘the 
earth shall be filled with the knowledge of the 
Lord,’ when ‘Jehovah shall make bare his holy 
arm in the eyes of the nations and all the ends 
of the earth shall see the salvation of our God,’ 
then we may expect to see the instruments of 
war banished from our land and peace shedding 
its benign influence over the whole world. Oh 
that this blessed millennial cra may soon arise, 
that we may behold celestial light diffusing its 
radiance over the most benighted region of the 
globe, and peace, order and harmony restored 


among mankind. R. D. 
Washington, 10th mo, , 1839. 














For tho Poughkeepsic Casket. 
JEALOUSY. 
‘Beware, my lord, of jealousy! 
It is the green-ey’d monster which doth make 
The meat it feeds on!’ 

The above quotation is taken from Shakspeare’s 
celebrated tragody of ‘ Othello,’ which is gener- 
ally admitted to be the chef.d’euvre of all his 
dramatical writings as displaying the workings 
of passion inthe human breast, and the most 
searching and intimate knowledge of human 
nature, which, added to the strong contrast and 
delineation of character, renders it unquestion- 
ably the master-piece of this unrivalled poet. 
As faithfully portraying the effects of this worst 
of passions upon the human mind, it must be 
ranked as far transcending all that ever has 
been and probably ever will be written upon 
this subject, ‘Jealousy,’ says a celebrated wri- 
ter, ‘is no northern passion, but rages most in 
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those nations that lic nearest the influence of i 








the sun. Itis a misfortune for a woman tobe 
born between the tropics ; for there lie the hot- 
test regions of jealousy, which as you come 
northward cools all along with the climate, till 
you scarce meet with anything like it in the po- 
lar circle.” We do not mean to call in question 
the truth of the abwe, neither do we suppose 
that the writer’s views are crroncous, but it 
cannot be denied that the ‘green-cy’d monster’ 
is found even among us too often for the peace 
and happiness of many families whose earthly, 
and I had almost said heavenly, prospects are 
blasted by the untimely appearance of this ma- 
lignant passion; and if it ragcs in like propor- 
tion in those countries which are exposed to the 
heat of a vertical sun, sad and unhappy indeed 
must be the situation of those nations from evils 
originating from only one of the bad passions 
that are continually at work in the human 
breast. The deceitful ‘Iago’ says to ‘Othello,’ 
in the quotation at the head of this article— 
‘Beware, my lord, of jealousy! 
It is the green-ey’d monster which doth make 
The meat it feeds on,’ 


ee 


their arms, yet there remained a vast continent 
unknown to civilized man, until the gening of 
the navigators of the fifteenth century aroused 
the dormant energies of Europe and directeg 
them into a new field of enterprise and glory, 
Until that time India was but very imperfectly 
known; its rich and precious commodities had 
for centuries been conveyed into Europe by car. 
avans across the desert of Syria and Arabia, or 
by the way of the Red Sca through Egypt into 
the Mediterranean. The commercial importaneg 
of that lucrative trade had from time immemo. 
rial engrossed the attention of the Pheenicians, 
who were the earliest navigators, the Hebrews, 
the Egyptians, the Assyrians, the Palmyrenos, 
the Geonese, and the Venitians. The naviga. 
tors of the fifteenth century attempted to find 
India by circumnavigating Africa; the idea of 
which was grounded on an ancient historical tra. 
dition that in former times a voyage had been ~ 
made by order of Necho king of Egypt from 
the Red Sea round the Cape of Good Hope to 
the Straits of Hercules, and that nearly the same 
route had been traversed by Hanno the Cartha. 
genian, by Eudexus the Egyptian, and by some 








and at the same time he was instilling into the | 


willing car of the Moor cunning insinuations | 


touching the chastity of the gentle ‘Desdemona.’ 
That there is more truth than fiction in this 


others, The Portuguese in particular had spent 
above half a century in fruitless attempts to 
donble the Cape, and suceceded no farther in 
their enterprise than advancing as far as Lo. 





quotation all must readily acknowledge ; for it is, 
slas! too true that the jealous person usually | 
conjures up in his own mind ideas which, not, 
unfrequently when it is too late, he finds to have | 
been the results of adisturbed imagination and | 
a mere phantom of the braia, which has beon | 
wrought into frightful colors and perhaps been 
ina measure confirmed by some designing, in. 
triguing ‘Iago’ in the disguise of a fciend, too | 
many of whom are to be found in all communi-. | 
ties, both ready and willing to destroy the peace 
and happiness of their most intimate fricnds and | 
neighbors: if they should all meet the fate of 
their grand prototype in the play, they would 
receive nothing more than a just reward for their 
baseness and duplicity. A word spoken in jest 
may often operate upon the mind of a suscepti- 
ble person so as to awaken in his breast suspi. 
cions of the most alarming nature, when the 
suspected one stands in upright conscious hon. 
esty, unconscious of the least impropricty by 
word or action. Indeed how truce it is that 
‘Prifles light as air 
Are, to the jealous, confirmation strong 
As proof of holy writ.’ 


Poughkeepsie, November ,1839. 





A. J. KE. 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 

THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA: 
AMERICUS VESPUCIUS AND CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 
Americus Vespucius was born at Florence in| 
Italy, March 9, 1451, of an ancient and wealthy | 
family. He was brought up and educated for 4 
merchant, which was the business of his father ; 
but having a taste for the sciences he devoted 
considerable time and attention to them, partic. 
ularly geometry and astronomy, which form the 
basis of navigation. The last however was very 
imperfectly understood at that day, as well as 
the geographical position and relations of the 
earth ; and notwithstanding mighty empires had 
laid their foundation, rose to greatness, and their 
warriors had filled the land with the glory of 











rango, about ten degrees south on the western 
coast of Africa. 

It was in the fifteenth century that the genius 
of Christopher Columbus startled the world with 
a theory which to many seemed wild and vis. 
ionary, viz. that the earth was round, and that 
India might be found by sailing west ; and that, 
according to this theory, a great part of the world 
—a continent—remained undiscovered. To the 
cast some European travelicrs had penetrated by 
land as far as Japan or Cipango, and on the 
ocean European navigators had sailed as far 
west as the Azores or Western Islands,—when 
Columbus astonished the then known world by 
the discovery of a new world—of this vast con- 
tinent—iahabited by a race of men hitherto 
unheard of. 

Amcricus Vespucius contended for the honor 
of this great discovery, and insinuated that he 
had preceded Columbus in the originality of his 
theory, but for reasons only known to himself 
had never divulged it. He was a man of 
good practical talents, cminently skilled in the 
sciences subservient to navigation, and of an 
enterprising spirit. He became anxious to visit 
a land whoso wonders were the admiration of 
the multitude, and whose praise was upon cvcry 
tongue. For the prosecution of his plan, he 
was instrumental in raising a small fleet of four 
ships among the merchants of Seville in Spain, 
at which place he had traded; the superin- 
tendence of which was given to Vepucius and 
the command to Alonzo de Ojeda, who had ac- 
companied Columbus in his first voyage of dis- 
covery. This expedition sailed May 20, 1499, 
first touched at.the Antilla Islands, thence pro- 
ceeded to the coast of Guiana and Venesula in 
South America, and returned to Cadiz in the 
month of November, 1500, But according 
Vespucius’ account, he ‘sailed from Cadiz, May 


|| 20, 1497, and returned to the same port, October 


15, 1498, having discovered the coast of ig ; 
and passed as far as the Gulf of Mexico’ ! 
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this latter statement be truc, then Amcricus 
Vespucius saw the continent befere Columbus, 
But it has been disproved, and cstablished that 
the voyage of Ojeda was not made until 1499, 
which according to Vespucius was a second 
voyage. ‘After he had returned, Emanuel king 
of Portugal, who was jealous of the success and 
glory of Spain, invited him to his kingdom and 
gave him the command of three ships to make 
a third voyage of discovery. He sailed from 
Lisbon, May 10, 1591, and ran down tho coast 
of Africa as far as Sicrra Leone and the coast 
of Angola, and then passed over to Brazil in 
South America, and continued his discoyerics 
to the south as far as Patagonia. Tle then re- 
turned to Sierra Leone and the coast of Guinca, 
and entered again the port of Lisbon, September 
7, 1502. King Emanuel, highly gratified by 
his success, equipped for him six ships, with 
which he sailed on his fourth and last voyage, 
May 10, 1503. It was his object to discover a 
western passage to the Molucca Islands. He 
passed the coasts of Africa, and entered the bay 
of All Saints in Brazil. Having provisioned for 
only twenty months, and being detained on the 
coast of Brazil by bad weathcr and contrary 
winds five months, he formed the resolution of 
returning to Portugal, where he arrived June 
14, 1504. As he carried hoine with him con. 
sidcrable quantities of Brazil wood and other 
articles of value, he was received with joy. It 
was soon after this period that he wrote an ac- 
count of his Mur voyages. The work was dedi- 
cated to Rene II., duke of Lorraine, who took 
the title of the King of Sicily, and who dicd 
December 10, 1508. It was published about the 
year 1507, for in that year he went from Lisbon 
to Seville, and king Ferdinand appointed him 
to draw sea charts, with the title of Chief Pilot. 
He died at the island of Fercera in 1514, aged 
about 63 years; or, agrecably to another ac. 
count, at Seville in 1512’ From him this 
western continent derives the name it bears, as 
he first published a book giving an account of 
its inhabitants, climate, soil, productions, &c., 
and attempted to support his pretcnsions against 
the claims of Columbus as its first discoverer. 
All Spanish historians agree that Columbus was 
the first discovcror, who saw the continent in 
1498. Herrera, who compiled from the most 
authentic records a general history of America, 
says that Americus Vespucius never made but 
two voyages, and they were with Ojeda in 
1499 and 1591, after the continent was discover. 
ed, and that his relation of four voyages was an 
imposition ; and brings against him the testiino. 
ny of Ojedo in a judicial inquiry. Martyr and 
Benzoni—who were Italians, the countrymen of 
the pretender, one of whom lived at the same 
time—dieclaim that he has any right tothe henor. 
Fonseca, who gave Ojeda the license to sail, was 
not the governor of Indian affairs until after the 
time in which Vespucius says he mads his first 
voyage. Certainly his pretensions seem very 
slightly grounded, Other circumstances might 
be mentioned, until the mass of evidence could 
not be resisted. The book of Vespucius was not 
published until after the death of Columbus, 
when his pretensions could be advanced without 
the fear of refutation from that illustrious nav- 
igator. Hehas however been successful in one 





thing, that of transmitting his name to posterity ;¢ 





it will oxist when the templcs and trophies of 
his own land eha!i have mouldered into cust and 
are forgotten. When the glorious namo of Italy 
may be but the Iegend of tradition, the name of 
one of her sons will be remembered, for it is 
borne by one of tho finest quarters of the globe. 
La Grange, Nov. 1839. , B.F. D. 
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CEREMONY OF A NUN’S TAKING 
RIE VEIL, 
AS OBSERVED IN A CONVENT IN ROME. 





The convent in which wo are now to behold 
this ceremony, belongs to an austere order, styl. 
ed ‘Lume Sacra,’ having severe regulations, en. 
forcing silence and contemplation. 

Onc of their symbols resembles the ancient 
customs of the Vestal Virgins; like them, they 
are enjoined to watch continually over the sacred 
lamp, burning forever. The costume of this 
community differs cssontially froin that usually 
worn and is singularly beautiful and picturesque ; 
but, while it pleases the cyc, it covers an ascetic 
severity—their waists being grasped under the 
garment, by an iron girdle, which is never loos. 
ened, 

It appeared that the fortunes of the fair being, 
who was this day to take the veil, had been 
marked by eventsso full of sorrow, that her sto. 
ry, which was told in whispers by those assem. 
bled, was not listened to without the decpest e- 
motion, Circumstances cf the most affecting 
nature had driven her to the necessity of secking 
sheltcr in a sanctuary, where the afflicted may 
weep in silence, and where, if sorrow~is not as. 
suaged, its tears are hidden. 

All awaited the moment of her entrance with 
anxiousimpatience ; and, on her appearance, 
every cye was directed toward her with an cx. 
pression of the deepest intcrest. Splendidly ad- 
orned—as is customary on these occasions—and 
attended by a female friend of high rank, she 
slowly advanced to the seat assigned her, near 
the altar. ler fine form rose above the middle 
stature ; a gentle bend marked her contour, but 
it seemed asthe yiclding of a flower; her deep 
blue eyes, which were occasionally, in pious 
awe, raised to Feaven—and her long dark ell 
lashes, gave life to a beautiful countenance, on 
which resignation seemed portrayed. The pla. 
cs allotted to us as being strangers—whom the 
Italians never fail to distinguish by the most 
courteous manners—were such as not only to 
enable us to view the whole ceremony, but to 
contemplate the features and expressions of this 
interesting being. 

Sho was the only child of doting parents; but 
while their afflicted spirits found vent in tears, 
whic’: coursed over checks chilled by sorrow, 
they yet beheld their treasure, about to be for- 
ever scparated from them, with that resignation 
which piety inspires, while yielding to a sacri. 
fice made toheaven. The ceremony now be. 
gan, the priests pronounced a discourse, and the 
other observances proceeded in the usual track. 

At length the solemn moment approached, 
which was to bind her vows to heayen. She a. 
rose and stood a few moments before the altar— 
when suddenly, yet with noiseless action, she 
sank, extended on the marble floor, and instant- 


heart seemed to shudder, and a momentary pause 
ensued, when the deep silence was broken 
by the low toncs of the organ, accompanied by 
soft and beautiful female voices, singing the 
services of the dead (the requiem.) ‘The sound 
gently swelled in the air, and as the harmonious 
volume became more and powerful, the deep 
church bell, at intervals, sounded with a loud 
clamor, exciting a mixed feeling of agitation 
and grandeur. 

Tears were the silont expression of the emo. 
tion which thrilled through every heart. This 
solemn music continued Jong, and still mourn. 
fully on the ear, and yet seraphicas in softened 
tones and as it were receding in the distance, it 
gently sunk into silence. ~The young novice 
was then raised, and advancing towards the 
priest, she bent down, kneeling at his feet, while 
he cut a lock of her hair, asa type of the cere- 
mony that was to deprive her of this—to her no 
longer valucd ornament. Her attendant then 
despoiled her of the rich jewels with which she 
was adorned; hersplendid upper vesture was 
thrown off, and replaced by a monastic garment, 
her long tresses bound up—her temples covered 
ered with fair lincn ; the white crown—emblem 
of innoccnce—-fixed on her head, and the cruci- 
fix placed in her hands. 

Then kneeling low once more before the a’. 
tar, she uttered her last vow to heaven ; at which 
moment, the organ and choristers burst forth in 
loud shouts of triumph, and in the same instant 
the cannon from St. Angclo gave notice that 
her solemn vows were registered. 

The ceremony finished, she arose, and atten. 
ded in procession, procecded toward a wide iron 
gate, dividing the church from the monastery, 
which, opening wide, displayed a small chapel, 
beautifully illuminated; a thousand lights shed 
a brilliant lustre, whose lengthened gleams 
scemed sinking into darkness, as they shot 
through the long perspective of the distant aisle. 
In the foreground, in ablazing focus of light, 
stood an altar, from which, in a divided line, the 
nuns of the community were scen,—each huld- 
ing a large burnimg wax taper. They scemed 
to be disposed, order of seniorily—-and the 
two youngest were still adorned with the white 
crown, as being in the first week of thcir nJ 
viciate. 

Both seeincd in carly youth : and their checks 
yet unpaled by monastic vigils, bloomed with a 
brightened tint, while their cyes sparkled, anda 
smile seemed struggling with the solemnity of 
the moment in expression of their innocent de- 
light in beholding the approach of her who had 
that day offered up her vows, and bécome one 
of the community. 

The others stood in succession, with. looks 
more subducd, pale, mild, collected—the head 
gently bending toward the carth, in contempla- 
tion. The procession stopped at the threshold 
of the church, when the young nun was recciv- 
ed and embraced by the Lady Abbess, who lead. 
ing her onward, was followed, in procession, by 
the nuns,—each bearing a lighted torch, 

It might he the brilliant light, shed on the 
surrounding objects, or the momentary charm 
lent by ecnthusiasm—that dangerous spirit of 
the mind deceiving the eye and the heart— 
which gave tu these fair beings a fascination 














ly the long black pall was thrownover. Every 


more than real; butsuch were my feelings, so 
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fixed my attention, that when their forms faded 


from my view—when the gate was closed, and 1 
turned again toward the busy throng and crow- 
ded strect, I felt a heaviness of heart, even pain, 
weighed upon mc. 





THE PAWNBROKER’S sHor. 

Whether these reports are conducive of evil 
Or good consequences, we are not prepared to 
say ; yet there are frequently sccnes occur which 
occur within them which constitute food for re- 
flection. Some presenta picture fit for the pen- 
cil of a Hogarth or a Wilkie—a kind of a tragi- 
co.comico exhibition so perfectly unique as al- 
most to beggar description. 

Not long since we happened to tarry for a 
while in onc of these place, not for the purpose 
of pawning any commodity, for the kecn.eyed 
brokers are not willing to advance much on a 
man’s wits, and we were the favored witness of 
the scene which we shall now endeavor to des. 
cribe, 

‘Is this the place, honey, where a body can 
have a thing in thrust, and get somcthing for it ? 
asked a stout but ragged and rather bloated son 
of the Emerald Isle. 

*Yes—what have you got? was the reply 
and interrogatory of the man behind the counter. 

‘Och, bothcration—it’s of no matter at all, at 
all, what Pve got; jist give me a quarter for 
this article, whal’s wrapped up in the paper, 
and axno questions. IJsit I that’s to be ques- 
tioned, when I’m patronising you in the busjness 
way, jist ? 

‘We can’t advance any money without we 
know the value of the article,’ 

‘That’sallas you say with your own ugly 
mouth—but in the bogs of ould Ircland we have 
sich a thing as delicacy sprinkled with a little 
gentility. I’ma man of honor, sir—and’— 

*You needn’t get in a passion, sir,’ said the 
pawnbroker, ‘I have nothing to do with your 
honor. Let me know what you’ve got, and I 
will advance you two thirds of its valuc.’ 

‘It’s value !—och hone !—and is it you that’s 
to put a value on a precious article like this” 
(holding up the bundle) —‘you fo pollute it with 
your two dirty hands! I tell you man, I would 
not make a baste of myself to pawn it wi’ ye 
—if it wan’t that I havn’t had a drop of the 
critter since yesternight ; and it’s over ill I am 
for the want of it. Give me a quarter, and you 
shall have the thing unsight unseen.’ 

The pawnbroker was about expostulating 
with him, whena woman entered in a great 
flurry, carrying 2 dirty-faced, sandy-haired lit- 
tle child in her arms. 

‘And is it here that I find you, ye drunkhen 
baste ?* vebemently exclaimed she, addressing 
the Irishman, ‘Is this the way you take care 
of your afflicted wife and seven lawful and suf- 
fering childers? Oh! mon, mon,’—and here 
the poor woman burst into a flood of tears, and 
hugged her half-famished infant closer to her 
breast; ‘when you took me for better or for 
worse, you did’nt say you’d thrate me so,’ 

The husband looked rather shecpish, but soon 
assuming a boorish dignity, he bade her go 
home and get dinner ready. 

‘Dinner ! did you say ” exclaimed the woman 
half laughing and half weeping, ‘dinner !—the 
like of a dinner hasn’t passed our lips for these 




















| two months—grab and swallow has been all the 
game we have followed since you left off work. 
And you come here, you nasty spalpeen, to sell 
my— 

‘Och, hush! woman,’ said the Irishman, put- 
ting his hand over her mouth, ‘that’s not for the 
likes of you to mention.’ 

‘And I will mention it to the shame of you— 
oh! that it should come to this. How much 
did he want for my red flannel petticoat ! 


We were off in a flash. Balt. Clipper. 
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Quizzinc.—The late Dr. Wilson, scnior fel. 
low of Trinity College, Dublin, though a very 
grave man himself, was very fond of quizzing 
and puzzling the country people who came to 
inquire after their friends and relations in the 
college. One day, seeing a man standing in 
the court with a letter in his hand, gaping and 
staring about, and not knowing where to go, he 
walked gravely up to him and inquired what he 
wanted. ‘The man answered, ‘Sir, can you tell 
me where I may find Mr. Delahunte? ‘Yes,’ 
said the doctor, ‘do you sce that building before 
you?? ‘Yes” ‘Then crucify this quadrangle, 
and take the diameter of the plot beyond it; en- 
ter the opening before you, and ascend the lige. 
nous grades; then turn to your left, and you 
will find him either peripatounting in his cubi- 
| cle, dormitating in his lectuary, or perescopount- 
‘ing through his fenestra” ‘The poor man, who 
understood nothing of this, and remembering not 
one word but the last, said, ‘And pray, sir, what 
|isthe fenestra?” ‘To which the doctor replied, 
| ‘It is an orifice in an edifice to admit luminous 
|particles” ‘O, thank you,’ said the poor fellow, 
| and walked off, more perplexed than before. 











Resievineg Guarp.—A young girl who had 
formed an attachment to a soldier in the garrison 
at Metz, in 1784, knowing that he was indispo. 
sed, and obliged to be on duty at midnight, dur- 
ing very inclement weather, went to see him ; 
and finding him quite benumbed with cold, 
prevailed on him to go and warm himself at her 
house, which was not far distant, while she re. 
mained in his place. The soldicr refused for 
some time, but at last yiclded to her tender soli- 
citations. ‘The moment he was gonc, she wrap. 
ped herself in his great coat, and began to walk 
a la militaire with the firelock on her shoulder. 
Unfortunately the round going by, the corporal 
asked her tho order; which not being able to 
answer, she was detected, and taken to the guard 
house. Her lover was immediately sent for, and 
being found almost dead, though before a good 
fire, he was revived by means of some cordial, 
and next morning sent to prison. 
wards tried, and pursuant to the strictness of | 
military laws, condemned: but such intercession 
was made for him that he was pardoned, and 
married to his faithful mistress, 








From a Montpelier (Vt. ) paper. 


Distressinc Event.—The recent death of an 
industrious, temperate, and much beloved young 
man, of the age of eighteen, in this village, under 
the influence of ardent spirit, drank for the first 
time, under the urgent persuasion of rash and in- 








He was alter- 





| considerate associates, it seems to us should rouse 


the dormant energy of our civil authority, and 


_ from premature graves. 





nT ee gpa meee carmen 
wake up the sober part of the community at least 
to the immediate adoption of such measures ag 
will preserve the public peace, and save our youth 
and children from pollution of their morals, and 
The case to which we 
allude was of a young man of temperate habits, 
of much promise, and beloved in the family of 
which he wasa member. It being the day of 
training, and at an election of officers, he was 
necessarily present. The company was marched 
into a public house, the tables spread with liquor, 
and this young man, being urged and re-urged, at 
length partook of the intoxicating bow], again and 
again, until becoming so much under its influence 
that he wasconveyed to his lodgings, and in a few 
moments more fellintoa state of insensibility— 
Medical aid wassoon called in, and unremitting 
efforts made to save him for the space of about 
thirty hours, when he who but yesterday was in 
the vigor of youth and the picture of health lay 
prostrate in death from no other cause than the 
use of intoxicating liquor, urged with an importu- 
nity that brookened no denial. 





VARIETY: 
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Munificent Bequest.—The executors of Wm. 
Young Birch, Esq., late of Philadelphia, have, 
made over to the Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Blind, as directed in his will, cash, stocks and 
mortgages to the amount of one hundred and sir. 
ty seven thousand dollars ; together with a debt 
due his estate of twenty five thousand dollars— 
making in all the noble sum of one hundred and 
ninety two thousand dollars. 





The firemen of Rochester, N. Y. have hada 
huge barre! made and filled with flour, with the 
intention of presenting it to Col. Meacham, of 
Oswego County, whoa few years since presented 
the corporation of Rocheter with a mammoth 
cheese, which was sold at auction in small parcels 
for the benefit of the Firemen’s Benevolent As 
sociation. The barrel of flour weighs a ton and 
is probably as large a vessel as was ever packed 
with that article. 





E. L. Cornelius, of Ohio, arrived in Baltimore 
on the afternoon of Friday last, having on that 
day walked 50 miles, in 9 hours and 50 minutes, 
and won a bet of $10, performing the feat in 10 
minutes less than the time allowed him, He 
started from Frederick, walked one mile back, 
turned, and came to Baltimore by way of Liberty. 





A man and woman, strangers to each other, 
recently met in the market at Milledgeville, 
“Will you marry me ?” asked the man, “1 will,” 
repliedithe woman. They got a license immedi- 
ately, and were noosed “right off the reel.” 





A German watchmaker recently committed 
suicide in Cincinnati, in consequence of an alter- 
cation between him and a customer whom he 
had disappointed, during which some hard words 
had passed. 





Five young females took the veil of nuns last 
week at Georgetown, D.C. in the convent of the 
Sisters of the Visitation. They belonged, says 
the Georgetown Advocate, to ‘wealthy families 
in the District, and had been on probation four 
years.” 





A woman in Ohio won a bet of ten dollars, by 
walking fifty miles in nine hours, the other day. 





T'wo young men have been brought up at Bos- 
ton, and fined $2 apiece and costs.for smoking 
in the street. 
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Lirerary Gosstp.—Audubon, the great American 
Ornithologist, now in New-York city, is busy preparing 
a miniature copy of his great work on the birds of A- 
merica, A new set of engravings are to be executed 
of a proper size for a royal quarto page. The work will 
apype rin ahundred numbers, at one dollar per number, 
It is designed for those who cannot afford to purchase 
the larger worl, the price of which} is eight hund:ed 
dollars a copy. Next to the great work published by 
order of Napoleon, entitled ‘Decriptione de le Egypt,’ 
the large edition of Audubon’s Ornithology is the most 
splendid work ever published, He is about to prepare 
a work of similir size on American quadrupeds, 

Lockhart, the editor of the London Quarterly Re- 
view, is about to marry Angelina Burdette Coutte, 
daughter of the great banker of that name, deceased, 
She is said to be in possession of a fortune valued a‘ 
five millions of dollars, Only think of that! An editor 
worth five millions of dollars, and a pretty girl in the 
bargain! 

Samuel C. Atkinson, long known as the enterprising 
publisher of the Philadelphia Saturd:y Evening Post, 
and the Casket bearing his name, is about to retire 
from business. 

The Hon, Theodore Sedgwick, father of Miss Sedg- 
wick, the distinguished American authoress, died sud- 
denly of apoplexy oa the 7th inst, at Pittsfield, Mas- 
sachusetts. He made a long and eloquent speech at 
ademocratic meeting on the evening of the 6th, and 
was immediately after smote dowa by an apoplectic 
stroke, that deprived him of life in a few hours, Mr. 
Sedgwick was a bright ornament to the state in which 
he lived, and a valuable member of the republic of let- 
ters of our country, 

A patie n for youug Mechanics.— Elihu Burnett, a 
blacksmith of Worcester, Massschusetts, has acquired 
a thorough knowledge of fifty-two different languages, 
and yet has worked constantly two-thirds of the day 
at his anvil and forge. Every moment of his leisure 
time was spent in study, by which we sce what» vast 
amount of knowledge may be gathered up by husband- 
ing time as the prudent man does the peunies, It is 
said that Professor Lee of Oxford, England, was a 
carpenter till past his twentieth year, but his whole lei- 
sure time was spent in the study of languages. 
now considered the most profound oriental scholar in 
Europe, 

Those charming romances of the East, called the 
Arabian Nights, are now issuing from the London 
press in numbers, splendidly illust: ated with engravings 
on wood from designs by Harvey, the best draughtsman 
in that line in England, and perhaps in the world.— 
These tales are e'ucidated by copious notes from tle 
pen of Mr. Lane, an oriental traveller, who has made 
himself well acquainted with ancient literature and the 
manners and customs of the times of the great Ca'iph 
Al Raschid, during whose caliphite these tales were 
first written, 

New Pictorial Bible.—J. A. Adams, the justly cele- 
brated engraver on wood of New-York city, is prepare 
ing pictorial illustrations in his peculiarly fine style of 
the art, for a Bible, which will prob :bly be in press dur- 
ing the next season. Ihave seenall of the illustrations 
as they have progressed from the pencil of the painter 
to the finish of the engraver’s burine, and can with full 
confidence say that it will be ove of the most beautiful 
books ever got up in this country. It is to be compris 
sed in one long quarto volume, and every part is to be 
executed in the best manner, 

A New Magazine.—A monthly Magazine is about 
to be published in New-York under the auspices of 
the Mechanics*@mstitute. It is to be edited by Jas. Jf 
Mapes, Esq., a gentleman of first rate scientific ace 
quirements, and every way calculated to give charac- 
ter and strength to a periodical of this kind, ‘The w»k 
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is to be devoted to science anu the mechanic arts ; and 
every subject ofimportance connected with these, and 
susceptible of illustration, will be illustrated by engra- 
vings. Sucha journal is much needed by mechuniecs, 
and all interested in the g:iowth of our country, A 
prospectus may be seen at the Telegraph office, where 
subscribers will be received, 

Family Magazine —This popular periodical has now 
reached the sixth number of the seventh volume, and 
it is gratifying to be enabled to say that, notwithstand. 
ing the unparalled ‘pressure of the times,’ its subscrip- 
tion list (already large) is continually swelling. Of all 
the periodicals in the Union, this is by far the cheapest, 
being only a dollar and a half a year for four hundred 
and eighty pages, containing some six or seven hundred 
engravings. Of its letter-press contents it does not 
become me to speak; I can only say in iis behalf as 
Koskiusko said to Washington, when osked if he could 
fight— Try me.’ 

The venerable poet Montgome:y had, at last advices 
from England, been confined to his room by indist.osi- 
tion. Heis one of the sweetest poets of the age; and 
in spite of age and bodily infirmities, his mind has all 
the vigor of youth, as may be seen by running an eye 
over several of the English annuals for 1840, whose 
peges sparkle wih his effusions, 

es 

‘Take care, Emma, don’t run across the field, child, 
or you’ll tear your clothes in the bushes ;’ or, ‘Take 
care, Cla a, don’t cirry on so in the yard, you'll get 
your clothes dirty, is the very careful admoaition which 
we often hear tender mothers giving their children, es- 
pecially their Ilttle girls of five years old, when a natu- 
ral buoyancy of spirits gives them wings, and like but- 
terflies they fly from flower to flower of pleasurable 
recreation, Now this is all radically wrong. If you 
ure ufraid your litile girl will tear its fine silk or muslin 
dress while chasing butterflies on the lawn, or will dir- 
ty them in playing hide-and-go-seek in the door yard 
er about the barn, pull them off and put on such as are 
suitable for the follies which that wise old dame, Made 
am Nature, has taught them, More children are killed 


| by such mistaken care and kindness, than are preserv- 


ed in health and beauty; and if not killed outright,they 
are prevented from laying in a stock of health by exer- 
cise in childhood, sufficient to carry them fresh and 
blooming to the age of maturity, and ere they are fully 
expanded into womanhood they are like pale and 
drooping lilies with a canker at the root, fast fading in- 
to forgetfulness, Never be afraid lest your daughter 
should be a romp, Let her romp as much as she plea- 


| ses from infancy fir into her teens, and thank Heaven 
He is 


that she has the health and spirits to be a romp. 
ea 


Naturat Sopa Founrarx,—Among the many 
wonders of the world in the region of and beyond the 
Rocky Mo :ntain*, is a natural soda fountain. It is 
described by Mr. Spalding, an Ametican missionary at 
Fort Vancouver, This singular phenomenon is about 
ninety miles from Fort Hall, The fountain has several 
openings, one of which is about fifteen feet in diameter, 
with no discovered bottom, About twelve feet below 
the surface are two large globes on either side of this 
opening, whence the effervesence seems to arise. A 
stone cast in, after a few minutes violently agitates the 
whole fountain, Another of the openings, about four 
inches in diameter,j is through an elevated rock, 
from which the water spouts at intervals cf about forty 
seconds. ‘The water, in all its properties, is equal to 
any artificial fountain, and is constantly sparkl.ng and 
foaming Itis stated to be very salubrious, Grand 
place, that, for a summer residence. When the grand 
Erial Navigation Company get thcir line regularly 
established, we may start from here when the dog-star 
first lifis his fiery head above the horizon, sip soda wa- | 


back among Iedyers, hammers and types before Jack |! 


Frost shall show his pale visage among us, 
me Se 
Tue Breve in THe Unirep Strates.—Among 
the thousand data which the history of this country 
presents by which we may view, by comparison, the 
mighty growth of this Republic, we muy point to the 


ee men ern ie 


progress in book printing, The first Bible printed on 
the continent of America was in native Indian—the 
New Testament in 1661, and the Old Testament in 
1693, both by the Rev, John Elliot. They were pub- 
lished in Cambridge, Massachusetts, The second was 
in German, a quarto edition, published at Germantown 
near Philadelphia, by Chiistopher Sowers, in 1696, 
The first American edition ofthe Bible in English was 
printed by Kneeland & Green, of Boston, in 1752, in 
small quarto, 700 or 800 copies. It was published by 
Hinchman, a book seller, but to avoid prosecution by 
those who had a patent from the King, they reprinted 
the whole title-page of the English copy, including the 
London reprint, ‘Phe next edition was by Robert Ait- 
kin, of Philadelphia, in 1781-2. Now, instead cf 
printing the Bible in editions of hundreds, it is priated 
by thousands, nay almost millions, and other books in 
proportion, 
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MARRIED, 
On 30th Oct., bv Daniel fl. Sehultzs, Esq., Dr. CAL- 
pty te GURNSEY, to Miss LOUISA AKNOLD, all 
of Clinton. 


{Thanks are due and wishes of happiness are r2turn- 
ned by the receiversof certain quantities of good things. } 


At Utica, onthe evening of the I}th Sept., by the 
Rev. Mr. Hatch of Poughkeepsie, Mr Cuoanrues F. Sy- 
| monps, of Watertown, Jefferson county,to Miss Lovsss 
Grannis, sister of ‘Timothy O. Grannis, Esq , Cashier, 
&c. of Utica. P 

In the town of Hyde Park, on the 7th inst, by the 
Rev. A. IT’. Gelssenhainer, of Rhinebeck, Mr. Daven 
Wattace, to Miss Gertaupe Pawtina, both of Hyde 
Park, 

Ou Wednesday, Nov. 6th, by ths Rev. 8. Mandeville, 
Zorukr Rocexs, of Clinton Park, Saratoga county, to 
Maria Rocers, of Beekinan, Dutchess co. 
| On the Sth inst., by Samuel Allen, Esq Jas. P. Bar- 
| Low, of Lagrange, to Marta L., only daughter of Ja 
| cob Haight, of Washington, Dutchess county. 

On the 27th ult., bythe Rev. James H. Romer, Mr. 
Witiiam W. Leroy, of Washington, to Miss Catua- 
rink Maria Roze.u, of Union Vale. 

At Cansjoharie, on the 3tst of October, by the Rev. 
N. W. Goertner, of Rhinebeck, Jacos C. Anrnoxy, 
Esq., to Miss Lucinpa Exizasetn, cidest daughter of 
Peter Failing, Esq. 

In the town of Clinton, on the 29th of Oct., by the 
Rev. A.'l’. Geissenhainer, of Rhinebeck, Mr. Sotomon 
S. ‘Traver, of Washington, Dutchess co. to Miss Mar- 
GaReET ‘I'RaveR, daughter of Mr. Simeon A. ‘Traver, 
of Clinton, Dutchess county. 

In this village, on the l5thof Oct., by the Rev. C. 
W.. Carpenter, Mr. Isaac Vermuvya, of New York, to 
Miss CLarinpa Diamonp, ol this place. 

On the 24th ult., by the same, Mr. Cuartgs McCar- 
TY, to Miss Cynrua Awn Forpes, both of this village. 

On the 31st ult., at La Grange, by the same, Mr. 
WituraM M. Bratty, of Troy, to MissCaruaringe Ber - 
RY, of the former place. ' 

In this village, onthe 2d Nov., by the same, Mr. 
Anson R. Horton of Beekmaa,to Miss Mary Wrieut 
of the former place. 

Onthe 30th of Oct.,by Judge Thorn, of Milan, Mr. 
Cyrus HamMonpD, to Miss CaRo.ine, daughter of Platt 
Sutherland, Esq., of Washington. 

At Pine Plains, on the 12th ult., by the Rev. William 
N. Sayre, Mr. Jonaruan Lapaam, to Miss Exizaperna 
Yaoer, both of Copake, Columbia co. 

At Pine Plains, on the 2d inst., by the same, Minron 
Deprick, (o Carotinge Mitver, both of Pine Plains. 

On Saturday, 2d Novy., by the Rev. David Holmes, 
Mr. Henry CuamBeRtalin, to Miss Saran A. Witson, 
all of Pine Plains, 

RU as eR 
THE KNELL. 
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; DIED, 

In Pine Plains on the ttth inst., Stras, a son of Jas. 
| Duel, Esq., an interesting boy of about 9 years of age, 
| was instantly killed by falling froma cart, heavily 

joaded, and one of the wheels passing over his abdo- 
;}men. ‘The dying boy was carried into the house of 
| Elijah Northrop, before whose door the accident occur- 
| red, where every assistance and kindness was render- 
ed; but kindness was a vision, and the physician's 


, . 33am _ || skill :4 ; . 
ter at this fountain during his fervid reign, and be again i of noavail. The vital principle Guttered for a mo 


ment, and the struggles of reluctant nature ove over. 
{[Com. 
| In the full hope ofa blessed immortality,at Blooming 
| burgh, on the27th ult., Turopore, youngest son of 
| Dr. T. C. Van Wyck, of the U.S. Navy, aged 11 years 
|} and 7 months, after a lingering but painful illness of 
| five years, which he bore with cliristian patience. His 
| remains were interred in the family vault of the late 
Richard C. Yan Wyck, Esq., at Fizhkill, Dutchess co., 
q N. ¥. (Sullivan county Watehman. 
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TO MY MOTHER. 
My mother! manhood’s anxious brow 
And sterner cares have long been mine, 
Yet turn I fondly to thee now, 
As when upon thy bosom’s shrine 
My infant griefs were gently hushed to rest, 
aind thy low whispered prayers my slumbers blest. 


a 


I never call that gentle name, 

_My mother! but I am again 
I’en as a child; the very s-me 

That pratiled at thy knee ; and fain 
Would I forget, ia momentary joy, 
That I no more can be thy boy. 


Thine artless boy, to whom thy smile 
Was sunshine, and thy frown sad night, 
( Though rare that frown, and brief the while, 
It veiled from me thy loving light, ) 
For well-conn’d task, ambition’s highest bliss, 
To win from thy approving lips a kiss, 


I’ve lived through foreign lands to roam, 
And gazed on many a classic scene, 
But oft the thought of that dear homo 
Which once was ours would intervene, 
And bid me close again my languid eye 
To think of thee and those sweet days gone by. 


That pleasant homo of fruits and flowers, 
When by the Hudson’s verdant side 
My sisters wove their jas’mine bowers, 
And he who loved, at eventide 
Would hastening come, from distant toils, to bless 
Thine and his children’s radiant happiness ! 


Those scenes are fled ; the rattling car 
O’er flint-pived streets profanes the spot 

Where o’er the sod we sowed the ‘Star 
Of Bethlehem’ and ‘Forget-me-not,’ 

O, wo to Mammon’s desolating reign, 

We ne'er shall find on earth a home again! 


I’ve pored o’er many a yellow page 
Of ancient wisdom, and have won 
Yerchance a scholar’s name; yet sage 
Or poet ne’er hath taught thy son 
Lessons so pure, so fraught with holy truth, 
As those his mother’s faith shed o’er his youth. 


If e’er througa grace my God shall own 
The offerings of my life and love, 

Methinks, when bending close before his throne 
Amid the ransom’d hosts sbove, 

Thy name on my rejoicing lips shall be, 

And I will bless that grace for heaven and thee! 


For thee and heaven—for thou did’st tread 
The way that leads to that blest land ; 
My often wayward fuotsteps led, 
By thy kind words and patient hand, 
And when I wandered far, thy faithful call 
Restored my soul fiom sin’s deceitful thrall! 


I have been blest with other tics, 
Fond ties and true, yet never deem 
That I the less thy fondness prize: 
No, MorHenr! in the warmest dream 
Of answered passion through this heart of mine, 
One chord will vibrate to no name but THINE! 


Mother! thy name is widow—well 
I know no love of mine can fill 
The waste place of thy heart, nor dwell 
Within one sacred recess; still 
Lean on the faithful bosom of thy son, 
My parent !—thou art more—my onty one! 
REV, GEO. W, BETHUNE, D. D. 
2 
DIMESTIC ENJOYMENT. 
Home is man’s ark, when trouble springs, 
When gathering storms do cloud his morrow ; 
And woman’s loveghe bird that brings 
His peace branch o’er a flood of sorrow, 
God gave the bond of hearts at first 
To be the crowa of Eden’s pleasure ; 
And sure since carih with thorns was curst, 
It boasts no purer, proudor treasure. 
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DRAB BONNETS. 


Verses occasioned by reading in a morning paper that at 
a meeting convened in London for some charitable purpose, 
‘Among other ladies we observed a considerable number 
whose drab bonnets bespoke them members of the Society 
of Friends,’ 
They may cant of costumes,and of brilliant head dresses, 

A lu Greeque, a la Francoise, or what else they will; 
They may talk of tiaras that glitter on tresses, 

Enwreath’d by the graces, and braided with skill: 
Yet tomy parti:! glance, I confess the drub bonnet 

Ts loveliest of any,—and most when it bexrs 
Not only the bright gloss of neatness upon it, 

But bencath, the expression benevelence wears; 
Then let fashion exult in her vapid vagaries, 

From her fascinations my favorite is free: 
Be fully’s the head gear that monthently varies, 

But a bonnet of drab is the sweetest to me, 


Though stately the ostrich-p!ume, gracefully thiowing 
lis featherly flashes of light on the eye; 

Though tasty and trim the straw bonnet, when glowing 
With its ribbons so glossy of various dye!— 

Yet still I must own—alihough nove may seem duller 
Than a simple drab bonnet to many a guze— 

Itis, and it will be, the favorite color 
Around which my fancy delightfully plays :— 

And it weil snits my muse with a garland to wreathe it, 
And echo its proises with gratefuilest giee,— 

For, knowing the goodness that oft lurks beneath it, 
The bonnet of drab beats a turban with me, 


Full many a rare gem—the poet has chaunted— 
In the depths of tho ocean ijings round its sheen; 
And many a flow’ret, its beauties unvaunted, 
Springs to life, sheds its perfume, and withers unseen, 
And weil do I know that our sisterhood numbers, 
Arrayed in the liv’ry that coxcombs reprove, 
Forms as fair as e’er rose on a poet's sweet slumbers, 
And faces as lovely as ever tanght love, 
This L know and have felt ; and thus knowing and feeling, 
A recreant minstrel [ surely should be 
If, my heart-felt attachment ignob!y concealing, 
The bonnet of drab past unhouored by me! 


I have bask’d in the bluze of both beauty and fashion, 
Have seen these united with gifis rich and rare, 
And crown’d with a heart that could che, ish compassion, 
And by sympathy soften what sorrow must bear ;— 
Yet acknowledging this—which I can do sincerely— 
Far the highest enjoyment this bosom e’er knew, 
The glance which it tressures most fondly, most dearly, 
Beam‘d from under a bonnet of drab-colored hue; 
’Twas my pleasnre, my pride! itis past,and has perish’d 
Like the track of a ship o’er the dark-heaving sea ; 
But its lovejiness lives, its remembrance is cherish’d— 
And the bonnet of drab is still beauteous to me! 
BERNARD BARTON, 


ans. “3B 


DEAD FLOWERS, 
They lie within my hand 
Drooping and pale, the summer’s sweetest flowers, 
Garlan Is whose beauties deck’d the sunny bowers— 
A fair and dying band, 





This was a blushing rose, 
The queen of beauty, whose bright crimson breast 
Oife:d the bee a balmy couch of rest, 

At summer's sunset close. 


This was the lily, pale 
As a young corpse whose bosoms gentle flow 
Hath lost its life-stream—and the gather’d snow 
Lies lowly in the vale. 


They wreath’d around a brow 
That flash'd white brightness on the lily’s leaf 
Above acheek which paled the rose with grief— 
Faded and dying now. 
The eyes which shone beneath 
This coronal of odor-breathing flowers, 
Look not upon thee in the festal hours, 
Thou poor neglected wreath, 


Bat richer blossoms mect 
Round the pure beauty of the forchead fair, 











Binding the shining glories of the hair, 
Which their young tendrils greet. 





And thou art left to mourn 

In thy sad loneliness, like to a heart 

On which neglect hath fix’d its poison’d dart, 
With many sorrows worn. 


Thy sweet and balmy breath, 
Is as old feelings which fond memories wreathe 
Round that crush’d heart o’er its hush’d hopes to breathe 
A fragrance after death, 


Thou art familiw things 
Tomy sad eyes; and to my heap of woes, 
Thou faded lily, and thou wither’d rose, 
But old remembrence brings, 


With things of by p»st hours 
lil cherish thee, pale melancholy leaves, 
Tho’ my weak heart afresh with sorrow grieves, 
Mourning o’er thee, dead flowers, 
CATHARINE H. WATERMAN, 


GEE ee Sea 


THRE POET'S WIFE. , 
As by his loncly hearth he sat, 
The shadow of a welcome dream 
Pass‘d o’er his harp-—disconsolate 
His home did seem— 
And the sweet vision, faint and far, 
Rose on his fancy like a star: 


‘Let her be young, yet not a child, 
Whose light and inexperienced mirth 
Is all too winged and too wild 
For sober earth— 
Too rainbow-like such mirth appears, 
And fades away in misty tears, 


‘Let youth’s fresh rose still gently bloom 
Upon her smooth and downy cheek— 
Yet let a shadow, not of gloom, 
But soft and meek, 
Tell that some sorrow she hath known, 
Though not a sorrow of her own, 


‘And let ber eyes be of the gray, 

The soft gray of the brooding dove, 
Full of the sweet and tender ray 

Of modest love ; 
For fonder shows that dreamy hue 
Than lustrous black or glorious blue, 


‘Let her be full of quiet grace, 
No sparkling wit with sudden glow 
Brightning her purely chissell’d face 
And placid brow; 
Not radiant to the stranger's eye— 
A creature easily pass’d by : 


‘But who, once seen, with untold power, 
Forever haunts the yearning heart, 

Ruised from the crowd that self-same hour 
To dwell apart, 

All sainted and enshrined to be 

The idol of a memory ! 


‘And oh! let Mary be her name— 
It hath a sweet and gentle sound, 
At which no glories dear to fame 
Ceme crowding round, 
But which the dreaming heart beguiles 
With holy thoughts and household smiles : 


‘With peaceful meetings, welcomes kind, 
And love, the same in joy and tears, 

And gushing intercourse of mind 
‘Threugh faithful years; 

Oh dream of something half divine, 

Be 1 cal—be mortal, and be mine!’ 


—— 
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